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(5) racial and cultural interactions; and (6) preparation for the future. 
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Afro-American studies classes; and the residence hall climate. Negative 
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students, faculty, and staff; the prevalence of voluntary racial and cultural 
separation; and a perceived lack of receptivity by others in the university 
community. Implications of the study for research, practice, and policy are 
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Abstract 

This study describes first-year, African American students' impressions of a 
predominantly white, research university. Ten undergraduates photographed their 
impressions of the university and discussed their pictures in subsequent 
interviews. Six themes emerged and included perceptions about the physical 
environment, racial and cultural interactions, Greek-letter organizations, and 
preparation for the future. 

Since the end of World War II, the demographic characteristics of undergraduates 
attending colleges and universities in the United States have become increasingly diverse. 
Enrollments by students of color have grown, especially at predominantly white, public 

institutions (Fleming, 1984; Willie & Cunnigen, 1981). Within the broad rubric "students of 

\ 

color," African Americans have been continually underrepresented in graduation rates (Alien, 
1991; Astone & Nunez- Wormack, 1990; Carter & Wilson, 1996, 1997; Fleming, 1984; Gose, 
1997; Mow & Nettles, 1990; Willie & Cunnigen, 1981) and have reported perceiving the 
environments at predominantly white colleges and imiversities as imwelcoming, if not hostile 
(Allen, 1991, 1996; Astone & Nimez- Wormack, 1990; Clay & Sherrill, 1991; Crosson, 1988; 
Dalton, 1991;D’Souza, 1992; Ehrlich, 1990; Fleming, 1984; Green, 1989; Hurtado, 1992; 
Malaney & Shively, 1995; Mow & Nettles, 1990). While numerous quantitative studies designed 
to assess students' perceptions of campus environments were conducted throughout the 1970s 
and early 1980s, few current studies have used qualitative research to examine the range of 
perceptions within groups of students. 

If perceptions of African American students at predominantly white institutions of higher 
education can be vividly described and the meanings of these perceptions explored, such 
institutions can better strive to e nhan ce the quality of campus life for African American students 
and seek to improve graduation rates. Also, because the majority of students who leave 
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institutions of higher education do so during or immediately after their first year of study 
(Feldman & Newcomb, 1969/1994; Levitz & Noel, 1989; Tinto, 1993), it is especially important 
to vmderstand the first-year student experience. Tinto (1993) wrote, “The character of one’s 
experience in that [first] year does much to shape subsequent persistence” (p. 14). 

The purpose of this study was to describe first-year, Afiican American students' 
impressions of the campus environment at a predominantly white, research umversity and to 
explore the meanin gs of these perceptions. In addition, the factors these students attributed to the 

formation of these impressions were examined. 

\ 

The following research questions were explored in this study. 

1. What was the range of first-year, Afiican American imdergraduates' iir^ressions of the campus 
environment at a predominantly white, public university? 

2. What meanings did these students give to their impressions of the canqjus environment? 

3. To what did these students attribute the formation of their impressions? 

Guiding Frameworks 

Two theoretical fi'ameworks provided a focus for and guide to this study: person- 
environment interaction theories that have been derived fi-om and applied in higher education 
settings and symbolic interactionism. Some of the applications of these person-environment 
theories have involved the use of photography as a means of collecting data (Banning 1992a, 
1992b; Perka, Matherly, Fishman, & Ridge, 1992). 

The combining of Lewin's (1936) ideas about behavior being a function of the interaction 
between people and their environments [B=f(P X E)] with Sanford's (1962, 1966) ideas of 
challenge needing to be balanced with support [C/SJ is widely-cited by those who study campus 
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environments (Chickering & Reisser, 1993; Pascarella & Teren 2 ani, 1991; Rodgers, 1990). 
According to Pascarella and Terenzini (1991), person-environment interaction theories that relate 
to institutions of higher education can be divided into at least three subcategories: (a) physical 
models, (b) hrunan aggregate models, and (c ) perceptual models. Chickering and Reisser (1993) 
offer a fourth subcategory: campus ecology. Although all four subcategories contribute to an 
understanding of person-environment interaction in higher education settings in the United States, 
the perceptual models (e.g.. Moos, 1976/1986, 1979; Stem, 1970; Pervin, 1967, 1968a, 1968b) 
provided the most usehil theoretical framework for this study because they are grounded in 

V 

"meaning-making" and phenomenological perspectives. Of particular utility were the concepts of 
transactional relationships between people and their environments, and that "individual and 
collective perceptions of an environment are critical in understanding how individuals are likely to 
react to that environment" (Strange, 1991, p. 176). 

Symbolic interactionism, an approach within U.S. sociology that emphasizes the meanings 
people make of symbols and things through social interactions (Attinasi, 1989; Blumer, 1969; 
Denzin, 1989; Jary & Jary, 1991; Mead, 1934), also provided a basis for using 
phenomenologically-oriented person-environment interaction theories as well as the inductive 
approach to research that is associated with qualitative inquiry. 

A unique aspect of this study was that it relied on the use of photography as a means for 
data collection. Empirically, photographs have been used within qualitative research in two ways: 
as images produced by the researcher and as images produced by research participants 
(Cheatwood & Stasz, 1979; CoUier, 1979; CoUier & Collier, 1986; Denzin & Lincoln, 1994; 
Harper, 1987, 1988, 1994). Researchers refer to pictures produced by study participants as 
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“reflexive photographs” (Harper, 1988), and interviews that are conducted about such 
photographs often are referred to as "photo elicitation interviews" (Blinn-Pike & Eyring, 1993; 
Collier & Collier, 1986; Harper, 1987). Harper (1988) wrote, "In the reflexive photographic 
method, the subject shares in the definition of meaning; thus, the defimtions are said to 'reflect 
back' fi-om the subject" (pp. 64-65). In this study, participants produced reflexive photographs as 
part of the inquiry process and participated in photo elicitation interviews. 

Participants and Study Site 

Five first-year, Afiican American women and five first-year, African American men 
participated in this study. The criteria used for selecting the ten study participants were designed 
to seek variety from w ithin the overall group of first-time, first-year, African American students 
enrolled during Fall Semester 1995 at a predominantly white U.S. higher education institution 
considered a Research University I by the 1994 Carnegie classifications (“Carnegie Foundation’s 
Classifications,” 1994). Stake (1994) wrote, "The choice [of criterion] is made, assuring variety 

but not necessarily representativeness Here, too, the primary criterion is opportunity to learn" 

(p. 244). The criteria utilized for selecting study participants were as follows: a variety of in-state 
and out-of-state hometown locations, a variety of on-can^us residential settings (including an 
Afrocentric hving-learning center), and affiliation or non-affiliation with the umversity’s programs 
linked primarily with minority undergraduate student recruitment and retention. 

In addition, all but two of the participants were first-generation college students, although 
four of the first-generation students said they had siblings and parents who currently were 
attending other institutions of higher education. The most common intended major was business, 
and eight of the participants wanted eventually to earn master’s, law, or doctoral degrees. The 
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mean of the first-semester course grades of the ten participants in this study was 3.2, which was 
not surprising since five of the students are affiliated with an institution-specific program for 
minority students that places an emphasis on scholastic achievement. However, this mean grade 
point average needs to be juxtaposed to the following data provided by institution’s Office of the 
Registrar (1996): the mean grade point average of all students classified as fireshman (i.e., having 
25 or fewer acade mi c credit hours) during this same period of enrollment (i.e.. Fall Semester 
1995) was 2.8. 

Each student participating in this study was given the opportunity to select a pseudonym 
for use when this study is presented in written or oral forms. The five women are referred to as 
follows: Kim, Tiffeny, Marie, Simone, and Monique. The five men are referred to as follows: 
James, Daniel, Jerome, Elmalik, and Xavier. With the exception of Jerome, who has not returned 
to this institution since completing his second semester of enrollment, these students stiU are in 
attendance at this university. 

Willsfield University (WU), the pseudonym for the site at which this study was conducted, 
is located in the Midwest region of the United States. Willsfield is located in a community of 
about 60,000 and is about a one-hour’s drive from a major metropolitan area. The physical 
grounds at Willsfield cover over 1,800 acres. Throughout the 1990s, Willsfield’s total enrollment 
has been approximately 35,000 students, with about 26,000 of these students considered 
undergraduates. African Americans, Latinos, Asian Americans, and Native Americans comprised 
9.2% of the total student enrollment during the academic year in which this study was conducted 
(i.e., 1995-96), with 4% categorized as African Americans (Office of the Registrar, 1995). 
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Data Collection and Analysis 

The xmdergraduates who agreed to participate generated data by doing the following: (a) 
meeting for an one-hour initial interview and completing a background questionnaire at the end of 
the tenth week of Fall Semester 1995; (b) taking photographs with a 27-exposure, disposable 
camera with a built-in flash and pre-loaded color film and recording thoughts in a notebook diiring 
the eleventh-twelfth weeks of the semester; (c) participating in a two-hour, semi-structured photo 
elicitation individual interview dvuing the fourteen or fifteen weeks; and (d) participating in a two- 
hour, semi-structured, focus group interview and completing a follow-up questionnaire at the end 
of the third week of Spring Semester 1996. 

The task participants were asked to complete when they received their cameras was as 
follows: Take pictures that will illustrate your impressions ofWillsfield University or that will 
help you to describe your impressions. In addition, the participants were asked to record in the 
notebooks that also were provided to them the following: the day of the week and time of day, 
what they were photographing in each specific ftame of film, what this photo meant to them and 
what thoughts and feelings they had that were related to that impression, and what they thought 
might have influenced those thoughts and feelings. 

As the study participants returned from November (i.e.. Thanksgiving) Break, they were 
given a set of prints of their photographs as well as a photo album. Participants were asked to 
arrange the photographs in the album in any way in which they would like to discuss them with 
me and to bring them to individual photo elicitation interviews. These interviews began by my 
asking the participant to describe each of the photos in his or her album to me. After the students 
had finished describing their photos and talking about what the images meant to them, I asked if 
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they haH impressions that they could not express visually in a photograph or if they had additional 
impressions that had come to mind since taking the pictures. Next, I asked the participants what 
were some of their strongest impressions and followed up by asking if they could categorize these 
impressions as positive, negative, or neutral. Following this discussion, I asked the participants the 
rationale for the arrangement of their photos in the album and asked how, if at all, their 
imp ressions were impacting their behavior. 

Following the individual photo elicitation interviews, I conducted a preliminary analysis of 
the data that I collected thus far. As a resxilt of this data analysis, I developed some preliminary 
constructs about the students’ impressions of WU. Feedback about these constructs was obtained 
from the students during focus groups that were held at the start of Spring Semester 1996. 
Following the focus groups, I prepared all of the data for in-depth analysis. 

Lincoln and Guba (1985), among others, also discussed the concepts of "unitizing" and 
"categorizing" as a means of conducting such data analysis. A unit is a small piece of information 
(a phrase, sentence, or paragraph) which can provide some type of relevant information to the 
researcher while remaining autonomous of additional data (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992j Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985; Wolcott, 1990). After units are identified from the data, the categorization process, 
or the clustering of these units into broader constructs, begins. Eventually, these constructs are 
linked and themes emerge. 

To assist with data analysis in this study, I used the computer software package Folio 
VIEWS Infobase Production Kit 3. 1 1 . This computer software package assisted me in the 
mechanical tasks of applying multiple codes to a single unit of data ^d sorting coded data umts. 
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After completing the coding and sorting of units of data, I began to cluster the codes into broader 
constructs. Eventually, six themes emerged fi’om these constructs. In developing themes, I looked 
for ideas that were both simitar as well as different across the group of study participants. 

Six Themes 

These sbc themes, or overarching perceptions, that emerged from data analysis and 
interpretations were related to the following dimensions of Willsfield: (a) natural, physical aspects; 
(b) institutional size; (c ) racial consciousness; (d) Greek-letter organizations; (e) racial and 
cultural interactions; and (Q preparation for the future. These themes are not intended to be 
mutually-exclusive categories. Rather, some of the themes contain aspects that are closed related 
to each other. 

Natural. Physical Aspects 




Photograph 1; “A Little Path.” Taken by Simone. 

“Again, this photo represents some of the beauty of WU.” From Simone ’s 
notebook. 
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Willsfield University’s campus is beautiftil. “It makes it more comfortable being here: 
seeing the beautiful scenery and everything,” James said when talking about his photographs of a 
campus baseball diamond, a sculpture in front of the art museum, and moss growing on the side of 
an academic building. James noted: 

It’s a beautifiil establishment and I guess you want your studies to reflect kinda 
what your campus looks like. This is an outstanding campus— you know it looks 
beautiful— and the kids that go here, they’re really outstanding also. They really 
push themselves in their studies and everything. I guess it kinda motivates me to 
do better. 

James’ sentiments were shared by a number of the participants, particularly the women. 
Institutional Size 




Photograph 2: “Bike.” Taken by Marie. 

“Best way to get around WU-it’s a big campus!” From Marie ’s notebook. 
Willsfield is a big university. Approximately 35,000 students attend this Research I 
institution, with about 26,000 of those being categorized as undergraduates. The size of the 
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student body as well as the physical land mass that is covered by this campus were seen as 
overwhelming to some of the students and as ensuring opportunities by others. The men who 
participated in this study tended to equate the institution’s large size with greater opportunities. 
By the start of their second full semester, knowing how to get from place to place, learning how 
the bus system operated, making friends, and becoming involved on campus resulted in WU 
feeling like it was smaller to study participants. 

Racial Consciousness 




Photograph 3: Braided Hair. Taken by Monique. 

‘T have to do my hair like this because there is no place on campus for blacks to 
get their hair done.” From Monique 's notebook. 

The African American students are highly conscious of their skin color while at Willsfield 
University. Elmalik stated, “When I go out on campus, it seems like that I wear my skin 
color—with a magnifying glass— when I go out. It’s like I, all of a sudden, black is just in my 
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head.” Almost all of the students in this study talked about an incident where they felt singled out 
because of the color of their skin. The students also talked about how the small number of African 
Americans on campus made them more conscious of their race. The underrepresentation of 
African Americans on campus motivated some students to learn more about their heritage, and 
they viewed this as a positive outcome of being in a predominantly white environment. 
Greek-Letter Organizations 




Photograph 4: Fraternity House [Name of fraternity is blurred.]. 
Taken by Simone. 



“This house is absolutely beautifixl! My parents’ house doesn’t even compare to 
this one. White kids can come to school and virtually pick which mansion they 
want to live in. Wow! I’m still worried about when I’ll be able to pay the rest of 
my bursar bill.” From Simone 's notebook. 

Willsfield University is heavily influenced by Greek-letter organizations. While 
approximately 20% of the undergraduates on this campus are involved with Greek-letter 
organizations, nearly every study participant photographed and commented upon the visibility and 
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pervasiveness of Grreek-letter organizations, and especially the presence of predominately white 

houses for both sororities and fraternities. Simone said: 

I’m just looking around at all these huge mansions. These houses are absolutely 
gorgeous and I’m like, how can they afford to live in a house like that--to have a 
house like this with their name on it? They live here and for generations. Their 
parents have lived here, and their grandparents and blah, blah, blah, blah, blah, 
whatever. It’s just amazing. I don’t understand that. There are black fraternities 
and sororities. There’s eight; four fraternities and four sororities and only one of 
them has a house and actually they don’t even have their house anymore. So that’s 
kind of discouraging. 

The students also reported that many of the social activities organized primarily for 
African American students attending Willsfield are planned by the historically black fraternities 
and sororities. 

Racial and Cultural Interactions 




Photograph 5: ‘T’m not prejudice. Some of my best friends are black.” 
Taken by Elmalik. 



“People who says things like that, they’ll basically be saying one thing, but 
contradicting themselves. ‘Okay, well I have a Black friend,’ but they want to be 
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separatists.’ You know what I’m saying? And so I think that that’s actually what 
the co mme nt is meaning right there.” From a photo elicitation interview with 
Elmalik. 

Voluntary racial and cultural separation is prevalent at Willsfield University. Volimtary 
separation according to racial and cultural categorizations among members of the campus 
co mmunit y was surprising to some of the study’s participants and seemed “natural,” or like a 
reflection of U.S. society, to others. While two of the students referred to this as segregation, 
others felt “separation” or “a lack of mingling among racial groups” was more reflective of their 

impressions. All the students felt this separation or segregation was limiting and that it took place 

\ 

p rimar ily in out-of-class settings. The students reported that one of the only times they see 
substantial interactions among individuals firom various racial backgrounds is either in class or in 
out-of-class settings in which class projects are being worked on by instructor-assigned groups of 
students 

. Preparation for the Future 

WUlsfield University is preparing the students appropriately, if not well, for their futures. 

Several students took photographs of academics buildings and computer labs to show the belief 

that they are being prepared for their future careers at WU. This was especially prevalent among 

those who intended to major in business. Also, some of the students talked about the personal 

development they knew they were engaged in and how a great deal of this growth did not have 

direct connections to their academic experiences. Elmalik said, “I have foimd that 90% of what 

you learn is not in class.” He also commented: 

I have developed a lot this semester. I am surprised how much I have grown .... 

And I’m glad that I’m struggling with developing myself now instead of getting the 
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grades academically and being, later on in life, struggling with myself or my 
development later. 




Photograph 6: Technology. Taken by Jerome. 

“Modem technology is an important part of education as seen here with this 
student working on his homework.” From Jerome 's notebook. 



Impression Formation 

The most common response about what contributed to the formation of the students’ 
impressions was interactions with or observations about other people. Many impression-shaping 
interactions occurred with other WU students; however, participants also talked about their 
previous interactions with high school teachers and family members. Some study participants 
spoke about how their personality characteristics, such as a need for order or a love of nature, 
influenced their impressions about Willsfield. Some students spoke about how societal norms and 
stereotypes influenced the formation of certain perceptions about Willsfield. 
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Implications and Recommendations 

While the purpose of this study was to describe first-year, Afiican American students' 
impressions of the campus environment at WUlsfield University, a predominantly white, public, 
research university, through the ejqploration of the meanings of these perceptions some specific 
insights were gained about aspects of the campus environment that especially impacted these 
students in both positive and negative ways. 

Some of the positive facets of the campus enviromnent are perceptions about and 

interactions with faculty, whom the students defined as any person who led a class, and 

\ 

involvement in student organizations. It is noteworthy that the study participants did not 
Hi.qtingiikh amo ng individual’s academic ranks or formally appointed positions at the imiversity. 
Generally, the students are impressed with how approachable faculty seem and how willing they 
are to give personal attention to individual students. This satisfaction with feculty appeared to 
enhance the students’ academic integration at Willsfield and reduced some of the negative aspects 
associated with Willsfield’s large size. Although the students seldom sought out individual faculty 
members for assistance or support, feeling as though they could approach and trust their 
instructors helped ease anxiety about academic performance. Social integration at Willsfield is 
enhanced for the students by involvement in student organizations. Both academic and social 
integration are very in^)ortant to the participants in this study, although the women spoke more 
adamantly about the social aspects of campus life at Willsfield. 

Other positive aspects of the Willsfield campus environment are specific courses that the 
students found to be affinning of their new or transitional status at the ^^fiUsfield campus as well 
as those in which they are learning more about their Afiican American heritage. Several students 
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spoke about how much they liked and appreciated courses they were enrolled in as a result of 
being afiSliated with a specific program at Willsfield. For example, some of the students spoke 
about a course they needed to enroll in because they were a part of the Minority Scholars 
Program- One man referred to his colleagues in this course as “my minority support group.” The 
two students who resided in the Afirocentric living-learning center spoke about how being enrolled 
in a required course that is afBliated with this on-campus, residential setting assisted them in their 
transitions to WU and helped them to establish a sense of community with others at the umversity. 
In addition to these courses, students spoke highly of Afiro-American Studies classes. They 
enjoyed both lea rning about their Afiican American heritage as well as being able to interact with 
the Afiican American professors who taught these classes. One student noted that she thought it 
was “neat” that ins tructors did not have to be Afiican American to teach these courses; rather, she 
just happened to have an Afiican American instructor for her Afiro-American literature course. 

Another positive aspect at Willsfield is that the students generally are satisfied with the 
climate on their specific floors in the residence haUs and spoke highly of the students who were in 
formal leadership positions in the residence haUs. The ability to be in a “double single,” or a 
residence hall room that originally was designed for two people but one person could live in this 
room for an additional fee, was especially appealing to some of the students. The chance to have a 
“double single” was available to a large number of students during the 1995-96 academic year 
because Willsfield experienced a decline in the number of students residing on campus. Within a 
few weeks after the start of FaU Semester 1995, only one of the women and two of the men in this 
study had roommates. Overall, the students said they reaUy liked not having a roommate so that 
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they could keep to their own schedules without begin concerned about disturbing— or being 
distxorbed by— a roommate; however, they liked living in an on-campus residential commumty. 

The negative facets of the canpxis environment generally centered on issues related to 
social integration. The prevalence of voluntary racial and cultoal separation at Willsfield 
University is highly troublesome to a number of the students. This separation included not only a 
lack of minglin g between students from different racial or ethnic backgroxonds but also the 
formation of cliques within the African American student community. Greek-letter organizations 

generally seemed to contribute to these dynamics of separation and clique formation; however, 

\ 

the students did not see all aspects of “Greek life” as negative. The social and community service 
activities organized by the historically black fraternities and sororities provide opportumties for 
meeting people and becoming involved at Willsfield. 

The underrepresentation of African American students, faculty, and staff is another 
negative aspect of the campus environment at ^^illsfield, although the students also pointed out 
the limited number of African Americans heightened their consciousness about a variety of issues 
that fece individuals in the African American commumty. The lack of receptivity by others in the 
Willsfield community, as demonstrated through the number of race-related incidents the students 
spoke about, is distmrbing. The students in this study, however, typically saw the “bright side” of 
the negative fecets of the Willsfield campus. Thinking about the negative, they reported, only 
would be determinantal to achieving their goals. 

In addition to gaining some specific insights about aspects of the canpus environment that 
especially inqjacted these students in both positive and negative ways, inplications can be fijrther 
discussed as well as recommendations made in relationship to research, practice, and policy. 
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Research 

As Saddlemire (1996) and Brown (1992, 1994) have noted, oftentimes Afiican American 

students are viewed as a collective entity, or a homogeneous group, on predominantly white 

college and university campuses. Pounds (1989) wrote, “Today’s black college fi’eshmen vary 

tremendously in social class, economic status, values, needs, and traditions” (p. 277). This 

diversity within the African American commumty has been present since even before Black 

enrollments began to increase at predominantly white institutions of higher education. The 

tendency of many Whites, however, to cluster African Americans in a group also has been present 

for just as long. Blackburn, Gamson, and Peterson (1978) wrote: 

Even in the early period of black enrollment increase [on predominantly white 
campuses], there was diversity among blacks in social class, interests, politics, and 
styles of life. Not all were politically active; some became involved in black 
fraternities and sororities and others in nonpolitical student organizations such as 
choirs and athletic teams. But from the vantage of the whites who did not know 
them well, blacks formed a group, (p. 318) 

A contribution of this study is that it assists in the breaking down of possible stereotypes 
regarding the e?q)eriences of African American undergraduates who attend predominantly white 
institutions of higher education in the U.S. The students who participated in this study each had 
unique perceptions of Willsfield and each formed his or her impressions in different ways. As 
Lang (1993) noted: 

Just like their white counterparts, contemporary black college students come from 
diverse backgrounds, heterogeneous commumties, and the total spectrum of social 
and socioeconomic statuses. In other words, we can no longer assume that ‘The 
Black Experience’ means the same thing to all black students, (pp. 10-11) 

Additional studies are needed that explore in detail the experiences of African American 

students on predo minantly white campuses. These are needed not only to continue to debunk the 
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myth of African American homogeneity (Brown, 1994) but also to help learn more about how 
various students from non-dominant U.S. populations are experiencing the environments on 
college and xmiversity campuses. Researchers who have conducted studies on students of color 
have pointed out that because they saw differences among the various racial or ethnic groups of 
students in their studies (i.e., African Americans, Latinos, Asian Americans, and Native 
Americans), research is needed that examines groups of students that share similar racial or ethmc 
backgroimds (Livingston & Stewart, 1987; Mayo, Murguia, & Padilla, 1995). Oftentimes, data 

from minority students are clustered and analyzed collectively, and then compared vrith aggregate 

\ 

data from White students. More studies are needed that provide in-depth research about students 
from within the same racial or ethnic group. 

This study also showed the need for longitudioal research. By the time the focus groups 
took place (i.e., at the beginning of the students’ second full semester), some of the students who 
had initially spoken in mostly positive ways about WiUsfield were commenting on some of the 
more negative aspects of the campus environment. For example, several students told me in focus 
groups about incidents related to their race that they had heard about or were involved with that 
were leading to feelings of uneasiness about WiUsfield. Also, two of the women were highly 
frustrated about their continued dissatisfaction vrith the social aspects of campus life at WiUsfield. 

During the feU semester, the students seemed more apt to explain some of their unpleasant 
experiences at WiUsfield to transition anxieties. This was not the case, however, by the start of the 
spring semester. Sedlacek (1987) noted in an article that summarized 20 years of research on 
Black students at predominantly white coUeges and universities, “Longitudinal studies over time 
or even cross-sectional studies done the same way in the same place are not common” (p. 490). 
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Such studies would help contribute to theories about student departure and persistence. For 
example, without follow up with these students, it would not be known that one of the students, 
Jerome, did not return to WU for his sophomore year. Will Jerome eventually return to Willsfield 
or enroll at another postsecondary institution? Will the remaining nine participants graduate from 
Willsfield? What will be their perceptions of WU when they leave the institution? What will be 
some of the most memorable aspects of the experiences they have had at Willsfield? These 
questions cannot be addressed without longitudinal research. 

Practice 

Implications and recommendations fi)r practice are targeted toward the Willsfield canq)us. 
Those wanting to apply these recommendations to other institutions of hi^er education in the 
U.S. will need to consider the issue of transferability. Transferability is the degree of sunilarity 
between the context in which the research was conducted and the context in which a reader wants 
to apply data interpretations. 

Willsfield needs to continue to support the current programs linked primarily with minority 
undergraduate student recruitment and retention as well as other initiatives that are targeted 
toward Afiican Ame rican students because they are having a positive impact on the academic and 
social integration of these students at WU. While the students noted changes or improvements 
could always be made in these programs or initiatives, the sense of commumty established as a 
result of being affiliat ed with these programs helped ease the transition to WU. Sedlacek (1987) 
wrote: 

Because of racism. Blacks have been excluded historically from being full 
participants in many of the White-oriented communities that have developed in the 
United States and in the educational system. Thus, Blacks need a supportive group 
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that can give them the advice, counsel, and orientation to sustain them as they 
confront the larger, often hostile systems they must negotiate, (p. 488) 

In particular, the classes that accompany these programs and initiatives should be supported by 

the institution because they especially contribute to a sense of commumty among the students as 

well as to both academic and social integration. 

One aspect of the initiatives linked with minority undergraduate student recruitment and 

retention programs needs to be reviewed: mentoring programs. Several students involved with 

mentoring programs commented upon the current structure of assigning both a peer and feculty or 

staff mentor to each program participant at the start of their aflSliation with the program. Some of 

the students noted what they really needed was a “peer friend,” and not people who were merely 

“checking up on me.” Griffin (1992) noted, “As students move from their freshman and 

sophomore years to their junior and senior years, they place less emphasis on their social 

integration and more on their academic integration” (p. 27). Perhaps it would be more useful for 

the students to focus on developing a relationship with an upperclass peer mentor who could 

introduce them, later in their careers at WiUsfield, to a feculty or staff mentor. 

Mentoring programs at WiUsfield also could be strengthened if there were more Afiican 

American feculty, stafi^ and students on the canons who could be invited and would be wiUing to 

participate. Nearly aU the students talked about noticing the limited number of Afiican American 

feculty and staff at WiUsfield. Sedlacek (1987) wrote: 

Absence of powerful Black figures as role models has strong effects on the feeUngs 
of loneliness and isolation of Blacks. The lack of a variety of viewpoints or cultural 
perspectives relevant to Black students can also affect their learning, development, 
and identification with the institution, (p. 487) 
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As Stage and Manning (1992) noted, however, it is not only the responsibility of multicultural 
group members to assist diverse students. Rather, those who share the characteristics of the 
dominant culture also need to be active in helping to create a welcoming environment for all 
students. 

Regarding the need to recruit and retain additional African American students to 
Willsfield, there is a specific need for more African American students who are male. Currently, 
the gender ratio between African American female and male students is 61% to 39% respectively. 
Fleming (1984) discussed that studies have shown the need for “a maximum of black students 
with a balanced sex ratio” (p. 156) in order to help create an environment at predominantly white 
institutions of higher education that will enhance the learning and development of African 
American students. 

Nine of the ten students in this study noted how inqiortant involvement in a campus 
organization was to their success at Willsfield. Sedlacek (1987) wrote, ‘ Successful Black students 
have had successfiil leadership experiences” (p. 489). Willsfield needs to ensure that a variety of 
involvement opportunities remain readily accessible to first-year African American students. Also, 
the importance of this involvement can be en^ihasized by asking students to sign up for an 
organization during new student orientation as well as by providing co-cumcular transcripts as 
documentation of their involvement at WU. 

Willsfield needs to recognize that many of these students’ perceptions of the social aspects 
of campus life for African American undergraduates at WU are negative, particularly among the 
females. Greater involvement with creating and supporting social functions by faculty and staff 
needs to be occurring at Willsfield, and these feculty and staff need to be assistiiig with developing 
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opportunities that bring students from different racial or cultural backgrounds together in social 
settings. Three of the students in this study commented on how one of the most enjoyable 
experiences they had at WiUsfield during the fall semester was at a dinner and dance that a diverse 
group of students, staff, and faculty attended—including the president of the umversity. 

Currently, many of the social aspects of campus life at WiUsfield are dominated by Greek- 
letter organizations. More attention needs to be given to the influence of Greek-letter 
organizations at WiUsfield. Practices and poUcies related to rush, social events, and pubUcity in the 

student newspaper need to be reviewed. For example, the en^hasis on heavy drinking at many of 

\ 

the parties organized by predominantly white Greek-letter organizations is unappealing to nearly 
aU of the participants in this study. Also, the practice of needing to be on a guest list to attend 
certain social fimctions at predominantly white sororities or fraternities limits the amoimt of social 
interaction between Blacks and Whites. 

Because the students in this study reported that students from different racial or cultural 
backgroimds would interact if they were assigned to groups in order to con^lete course-related 
requirements, feculty at WiUsfield should be encouraged to incorporate structured group 
experiences into their coiurses. Also, feculty should be encouraged to incorporate instructional 
material that is informative about and relevant to the experiences of a variety of people. Most of 
the students in this study said they learned about their African American heritage only if they 
sought it at WiUsfield. By Umiting exposiure about a diversity of people to certain classes, the 
learning and development of aU students is stifled. Green (1989) noted that “majority students are 
often unaware of the experiences of minorities on campus” (p. 1 14). By infusing perspectives 
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from diverse individuals throughout the curriculiun, the learning of majority and non-majority 
students can be enhanced. 

Also, perspectives from diverse individuals need to be woven through co-curricular 

opportunities that are targeted toward a broader student audience. Green (1989) wrote: 

Min ority speakers, performers, and participants in campus activities will enrich the 
event and constitute an important minority presence on campus. It is also 
important that minority speakers and visitors be associated with a wide variety of 
issues and topics, and not only with minority issues, (p. 116) 

The important roles that feculty and peers played in reducing the psychological size of 
WUlsfield needs to be recognized, promoted, and rewarded. Davis (1991) wrote, 

“Black students on white campuses who have good relations with faculty have never seriously 
considered dropping out of school and have greater satisfaction with their campus lives” (p. 154). 
The first-year students in this study were satisfied with the accessibility of the faculty at WiUsfield. 
Also, it should be noted that to these students, “feculty” was any person who led a class. 
Consequently, graduate students, student affairs professionals, and others without faculty rank at 
WiUsfield need to know of the importance of this perception to the first-year, Afiican American 
students at WU. 

PoUcy 

Three iirq)Ucations for poUcy arose from this study, with two of the impUcations geared 
toward institutional-level poUcies and one of these inqjUcations Unked to the current debates 
taking place at many levels (e.g., institutional, state, national) about afBrmative action. 

The first impUcation is the need for institutions of higher education to have not only 
poUcies but also practices that are student centered. Hurtado (1992), in writing about findings 
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from a study that used longitudinal student data from the 1989 Follow-up Survey to the 1985 
Freshman Survey, noted “Across all [racial or ethnic] groups, students perceive low racial tension 
at institutions with high student-centered priorities” (p. 557). She elaborated, “For example, 
institutions may devote more attention to student-centered approaches that involve faculty in both 
the personal and academic development of students. This approach may both reduce racial tension 
and improve social and academic outcomes for students” (p. 562). Pascarella and Terenzini 
(1991) wrote: 

The enviro nme ntal factors that maximiz e persistence and educational attainment 
include a peer culture in which students develop close on-campus friendships, 
participate frequently in college-sponsored activities, and perceive their college to 
be highly concerned about the individual student, as well as a college emphasis on 
supportive services (including advising, orientation, and individualized general 
education courses that develop academic survival skills), (p. 604) 

Kuh, Douglas, Lund, and Ramin-Gyumek (1994) provided sbc general recommendations 

that institutions of higher education need to consider in order to become or remain student 

centered. These are as follows: 

1. Cultivate an ethos of learning throughout the institution. 

2. Address the in^ortance of out-of-class experiences explicitly in the institution’s 
mission. 

3. Establish a holistic approach to talent development as the institution’s 
philosophy of undergraduate education. 

4. Periodically assess the inq>act of the out-of-class environments on students. 

5. Develop a common view of “what matters” in undergraduate education. 
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6. Attempt to shape the student culture in ways that will foster responsible 
behavior and valued outcomes of college. 

Another implication for policy at the institution level is the need to have a curriculum 

reflective of the diversity in U.S. society, which in turn means being inclusive of a variety of 

perspectives from around the globe. Banks (1991) wrote: 

Most reports urging educational refi>rm in the 1980s paid scant attention to 
helping citizens develop the knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary to frmction 
effectively in a nation and world increasingly diverse ethnically, racially, and 
culturally, (p. 101) 

Several studies, including this one, have shown the limiting impact that a curriculum based on one 
do minant fr ame of reference can have on all students. Institutions need to be engaged in dialogues 
about policies and practices that will lead to a more inclusive curriculum. Banks (1991) 
emphasized, “It is in^erative that curricula be transformed to help students view concepts, issues 
and problems from diverse cultural perspectives”(p. 104). 

This study also has implications that are connected with debates that have intensified 
during the 1990s about the appropriateness and effectiveness of aflBrmative action policies (see 
Myers, 1997; see Tierney, 1997). In the fourteenth annual status report Minorities in Higher 
Education, Carter and Wilson (1996) wrote, “The concept of afiBrmative action suffers much 
misund erst andin g— by politicians and policymakers, the general public, and the media” (p. 45). 
This confusion about afiBrmative action persists on many college and university campuses. In The 
American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1995 (Higher Education Research Institute), it is 
reported that 70% of the students classified as college freshmen during the fall of 1995, support 
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the use of race in admission decisions; however, 50% of students are in support of using 
“aflBrmative action” in these same decisions. 

AfiBrmative action has become a catch phrase for nearly any initiative that is associated 
with race or ethnicity, and has developed questionabIe--if not negative— connotations. Brown 
(1996) wrote: 

It’s no secret that afiSrmative action is under attack these days. One hears talk of 
‘reverse discriinination,’ ‘quotas,’ and ‘preferences’ and statements like 
‘aflBrmative action means selecting imquahfied people’ and ‘aflBrmative action 
demeans the people it’s supposed to help.’ Allegations like these, unexamined, 
oflFend the sense of fairness in all of us; this may be why they have such a visceral 
appeal in a political environment constrained and conditioned by the sound bite. At 
the root of the matter, however, is a reality of inequality more subtle and complex 
by fer that the political discourse of the day would have us believe, (p. 10). 

Reflected not only in the differential attrition rates between Afiican American and White students 

at most predominantly white institutions of higher education in the U.S. (including Willsfield) but 

also in reports about the quality of campus life at many of these same institutions is a need for 

programs and activities that take into account the diverse racial and ethnic backgroimds of 

students. In addition, the limited presence of Afiican American faculty and staff are demonstrative 

of societal norms. Wilson (1996) reported, “Many [college students] believe that racism no longer 

exists in the United States, that it was their parents’ generation’s problem” (p. 5). As Xavier, a 

participant in this study noted, “Thirty years of affirmative action can never make up for 300 years 

of oppression.” 



Concluding Thoughts 

This study has described ten first-year, Afiican American students’ impressions of a 
predominantly white, public, research university in the Midwest region of the United States. While 
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the mfianin gs of Specific inpressions were highly individualized and had varying impacts on each 
of the students in this study, six overall themes were found. It is my hope that the implications 
related to these themes can assist in the development of practices and policies that strive to 
enhance the quality of campus life fi>r Afiican American students as well as seek to improve such 
students' persistence and graduation rates. 

Also, it is my hope that this study contributes to the breaking down of possible stereotypes 

regarding Afiican American undergraduates who attend predominantly white institutions in the 

U.S. as well as stimulate fiirther research. In the introduction to The Inclusive University: A New 

Environment for Higher Education (1993), the members of the Joint Center fi)r Political and 

Economic Studies’ Committee on Policy and Racial Justice wrote: 

The inclusive university will be a hospitable, engaging, and supportive place that 
provides increased opportunities for black students. But that is not all that will be 
achieved. Just as the reforms won by the black-led civil rights movement a 
generation ago improved life chances for minorities and women, and thus 
benefitted the entire society, so these reforms in higher education will widen 
educational opportunities for other historically disadvantaged groups as well as 
blacks. To the extent that these purposes are realized, the education levels and 
productivity of the next generation of adults will be enhanced and the entire 
society will gain, at home and in its dealings with other nations, (p. 2) 

It is my hope that Willsfield as well as many other predominantly white institutions of higher 

education in the U.S. soon come to fulfill this vision of being an inclusive university. 
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